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Churches Try to Settle a Strike 


Repeated attempts have been made recently by religious 
forces to bring about mediation in the strike of paper 
box makers in New York City. The strike lasted eighteen 
weeks and was finally called off by the union owing to 
extreme financial distress of the strikers. The occasion 
of the strike was the failure of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation to negotiate a new agreement upon the expiration 
‘on October 1, 1926, of the old agreement. The demands 
formulated by the union were as follows: a 44 hour week 
(instead of 46); a minimum wage; $5.00 a week raise; 
five holidays with pay during the year; time and a half 
for overtime. Strike headquarters were established in the 
Church of All Nations where daily mass meetings were 


eld. 

@ The manufacturers from the first week of the strike 
absolutely refused to meet with representatives of the 
Paper Box Makers Union which had worked under a 
contract with them for the past three years. Offers of 
mediation were made not only by the New York State 
Department of Labor conciliators but by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, by the pastors of churches in the lower 
East Side, by the Lower East Side Community Council, 
and by the Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Chairman of the 
Social Service Commission, Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. To Dr. Gilbert’s offer to form a 
mediation committee representing Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish forces of New York, the manufacturers re- 
plied that they were “not interested” and that “under no 
circumstances would they discuss the situation either 
publicly or privately, now or at any future time.” 

Thereupon a committee of some 48 prominent citizens 
was formed, representing various religious groups in the 
city, which issued a call to the union and the manufac- 
turers’ association to attend a meeting at the Bar Associa- 
tion on January 17. Mr. Jacob Billikopf, Impartial 
Chairman of the Men’s Clothing Industry of the city, 
presided. Official representatives of the union were in 
attendance and presented the case of the workers. There 
were also present three individual members of the manu- 
facturers’ association who spoke unofficially for the em- 
ployers. After some discussion it was proposed that both 
employers and workers, respectively, designate a com- 

ittee of five to meet with a similar committee of citizens 

an effort to adjust their differences. The union officials 
consented and the employers agreed to take the matter 
up with their association. : 

A second meeting was called on January 25 at the Bar 
Association to receive the reports of the committees, the 
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appointment of which had been requested by the previous 
meeting. The union stated that it was prepared to meet 
with the employers, but the manufacturers’ association 
again refused to enter any conference. Thereupon a 
committee was appointed to place the situation before 
the Mayor. This committee, which consisted of prom- 
inent ministers and laymen, called at the Mayor’s office 
on January 27. As a result of this visit the Mayor, who 
was just leaving for a vacation, addressed letters to the 
manufacturers’ association and the union requesting them 
to appear before Acting Mayor McKee on February 1. 


The hearing before the Acting Mayor on February 1 
was attended by a large group of representative citizens. 
Union officials again presented their case and a letter 
from the manufacturers’ association was read again de- 
clining to enter a conference with their workers. Acting 
Mayor McKee thereupon appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the situation. This committee has still to present 
its report. 


On February 8 the union voted to call off the strike, 
having been out nearly nineteen weeks. Little material 
support had been received to aid the workers in their 
struggle and they were literally starved into submission. 


It is certain that the workers directly involved, and 
labor generally, have been impressed with the interest 
shown by religious and civic forces in their struggle to 
improve their conditions. Many expressions of gratitude 
have been received from union officials and from the 
individual workers. One labor official stated that, in his 
judgment, the work of the committee had been of “more 
value than a thousand sermons or resolutions.” 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches was represented in these 
efforts by James Myers, industrial secretary. 


New Cost of Living Study 


During the post-war period much was heard about the 
cost of living as a factor in the determination of wages. 
During recent years there has been much less discussion 
of the subject. This is presumably due to two facts. 
First, emphasis was placed upon the cost of living chiefly 
by wage earners and their sympathizers at a time when 
the cost of living was admittedly rising. After the high 
point in this trend was reached there was much less occa- 
sion from the worker’s point of view for stressing living 
costs as a factor in wage determination. Secondly, vigor- 
ous attacks were made and with considerable success upon 
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the principle of the “living wage as a first charge upon 

industry.” It was discovered that the concept of a living 
wage is an elusive one and that the various ancillary 
ideas—subsistence wage, comfort wage, saving wage, etc. 
—are exceedingly difficult to define and are in fact strictly 
relative. 


As an evidence, however, that interest in this general 
subject still persists, the National Industrial Conference 
Board has recently issued an impressive study, The Cost 
of Living in New York City, 1926. This organization is 
composed of and maintained by employers’ organizations 
and is therefore considered a conservative authority on 
such questions as those treated in this new report. 


Both industrial workers and office workers were in- 
cluded in the study. The computations were made for 
family groups, a single man without dependents and a 
single woman without dependents. 


The report states that the investigation “was designed 
to show the minimum cost of maintaining a fair Amer- 
ican standard of living in New York City.” The five 
boroughs of the city were considered separately and it is 
interesting to note that the cost of living was practically 
identical in all boroughs. The following tables sum- 
marize the results in terms of yearly and weekly budgets: 


AVERAGE MINIMUM CosT OF MAINTAINING A Fair AMERICAN 
STANDARD OF LIVING FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
in New York City, 1926 


Unit Yearly* 
Family of man, wife, one child......... $1,375.44 
Family of man, wife, two children..... 1,685.14 


Family of man, wife, three children.... 1,880.17 
Single man, living apart from family 


AVERAGE MINIMUM CosT OF MAINTAINING A FAIR AMERICAN 
STANDARD OF LIVING FOR OFFICE WoRKERS 
IN New York City, 1926 


Unit Yearly* Weekly* 

Family of man, wife, one child......... $1,539.49 $29.61 

Family of man, wife, two children..... 1,903.17 36.60 

Family of man, wife, three children.... 2,119.11 40.75 
Single man, living apart from family 

Single woman living apart from family 


* Inasmuch as for some items the yearly cost was derived from 
the weekly, and for others, the weekly was derived from the 
yearly, there is a very slight discrepancy between the yearly and 
the weekly totals for all items combined. 


The entire report will repay study. It is obtainable 
from the offices of the board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City, price $2.00. 


Employe Stock Ownership 


We have received from the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton University the results of a study of 


Number of 
employe own- 
ers and 
subscribers 
The American Sugar Refining Company..... 1,000 
American Tel, & Tel. Co. (Bell System)'... 57,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Inc. ............. 35,000 
Brooklyn Edison Company ................. 6,389 
Henry L. Doherty & Company ............. 9,000 
Eastman Kodak Company .................. 15,000 
Illinois Central System .................... 1,256 
International Harvester Company, Inc. ..... 12,000 
The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. . 276 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company .......... 2,127 
Long-Bell Lumber Company ............... 2,000 
National Biscuit Company ................. 3,084 
New York Central Lines .................. 26,870 
Pennsylvania Railroad System ............. 19,500 
The Philadelphia Electric Company’ ........ 1,035 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company ...... 12,28 
The Proctor & Gamble Company ............ 4,2 
The Pure Oil Company’ ................... 1,081 
Radio Corporation of America .............. 443 
Standard Oil Company of California ........ 11,854 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) .......... 17,416 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) ...... 19,135 
United States Steel Corporation ............ 53,074 
324,961 


*More recent subscriptions by employes of the Bell System have gmounted to 830,000 shares which are being purchased 
employes, many of whom, however, are already included in the 


*In addition to the above holdings, 1,943 employes of the Philadelphia Electric C ha bec: hi ‘i 
Compa: ric Company have subscribed for Philadelphia Electric Power 


® Some 3,700 onugleares of the Pure Oil Company have subscribed fo: 
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000 who are now owners of stock. 


; Ave d for approximately $4,000,000 value of preferred stock. % 
ition to that above, in order to eliminate duplication the number of this 
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stock ownership by employes in 24 industrial concern 
as shown in the following table: 


Ratio (per 
Ratio (per cent) of 
cent) of pres- present and 
ent and prospective 
prospective Market employe hold- Average hold- 
employe stock- value of ings to ma ing or sub- 
holders to all employe value of total scription of 
present holdings and stock now emplo 
stockholders subscriptions outstanding stockholder 
4.18 $ 978,537 1.12 $ 978 
14.49 000,000 5.60 1,508 
62.71 11,829,896 6.56 7 
56.27 1,799,550 1.54 I 
8.49 8,950,000 3.09 994 
57.64 20,517,000 8 1,367 
5.33 1,164,715 61 927 
54-54 15,240,000 7.16 1,276 
4.60 244,440 39 885 
22.38 912,000 88 428 
114.28 1,600,000 4.56 800 
19.64 7,250,868 3.35 2,354 
41.91 8,364,370 1.64 311 
13.91 5,348,504 95 274 
4.20 1,848,600 1.16 1,786 
21.40 13,349,575 27.81 1,086 
55.88 23,060,210 11.61 5,445 
3.15 2,334,575 2.35 2,159 
1.26 210,000 24 474 
20.55 28,494,109 3.83 2,403 
34.08 24,443,055 4.12 1,403 
43.70 36,288,000 4.18 1,896 
27.65 20,000,000 11.39 1,538 
37.66 106,583,936 8.77 1,074 
23.22 $426,829,940 5.00 $1,313 
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There is much current discussion as to the implications 
of this employe stock ownership movement. Many per- 

ms are much impressed by it while others point out 

t while it distributes the earnings of industry among 
wage earners it does not democratize control but may 
even accentuate the concentration of economic power 
which has characterized our industrial era. In any case, 
the movement is significant. 


The Ethics of Cooperation 


It has been frequently contended that one of the results 
of economic cooperation is a change in ethical standards— 
that besides economic results there are important by-prod- 
ucts in better human relations. This claim has come 
most frequently from the protagonists of consumers’ co- 
operation. 

In the United States, the predominant type of economic 
cooperation had been the farmers’ marketing associations, 
and we have a mass of data about the movement. The 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation (now the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing) of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has for several years been publishing 
bulletins which have provided detailed descriptions of 
organizations. One of the most important of these is a 
recent study entitled Membership Relations of Cooper- 
ative Associations (Department of Agriculture Circular 
407, January 1927), which deals with four cotton and 
tobacco associations of the South. It is written by J. W. 
Jones, an economist of the Department of Agriculture, 
and O. B. Jesness, of the Kentucky agricultural experi- 


wi: station, the latter well known as a student of 
1 


icultural cooperation and the author of a book on 
cooperative marketing. 

By means of personal interviews, the opinions of 460 
members of these associations were obtained on questions 
relating to organization problems. Answering the ques- 
tion, “What was your main reason for joining the associa- 
tion?” half of those replying said “to get better prices.” 
Some of the others expressed dissatisfaction with the 
marketing system or stated that they wished to strengthen 
farmers’ organizations. 

These members of cooperative associations had all 
signed long-time membership contracts, by which they had 
agreed to deliver all their products to the associations 
of which they were members. Four hundred fifty-seven 
persons answered the question, “Was the contract cor- 
rectly represented to you when you signed it?” Of these 
345 said yes, 89 said no, 23 that they were uncertain. 
Forty-nine persons gave specific explanations as to what 
they called misrepresentation; 40 of these said that the 
amount of the “advance payment” which the grower re- 
ceives on delivery was misrepresented, and nine said that 
the percentage of the growers who had already signed 
contracts was not correctly stated. 

“Would you be willing to sign a new contract?” they 
were asked. Out of 353 replying, 125 said yes, 126 said 
no, and 102 said they were uncertain. 

“Do you think a member is ever justified in selling out- 
side the association?” [#.e. breaking the membership con- 
ct] was another question asked. Out of 442 persons 
lying, 269 said no, 144 said yes, 23 “not often,” and 
6 “depending upon conditions.”” One hundred forty per- 
sons gave their opinions as to what conditions would 
justify contract breaking. Eighty-seven stated it would 
be justifiable if a man was in debt or had a mortgaged 
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crop, and needed the ready cash which he could get from 
a private dealer. [Under the cooperative system the 
payments on non-perishable crops are usually made in 
installments, and sometimes spread over several years.] 
Thirteen stated that a man would be justified in breaking 
his contract, if he “needs or wants” his money at once; 
14, if the member is “dissatisfied” ; 26, if he can get more 
money from a private buyer. 

The ethical implications of some of these attitudes 
toward a formally signed contract may be regarded as 
startling, but they are not surprising to close students 
of the cooperative movement. The existence of such atti- 
tudes has led many observers to advise considerably more 
dependence upon mutual interest than upon legal control 
to preserve the associations. 


Europe and Disarmament 


Edwin L. James, who is one of the best informed of 
European correspondents of the American press, 
undertakes to explain in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 20 the attitude of France and other European 
countries toward President Coolidge’s proposal for another 
conference on the limitation of armaments. He says: 
“Now, it will probably appear at first glance that it 
is France and France alone who blocks the Coolidge move. 
But let it be taken for granted that France knows that 


_a majority of the members of the League will back her 


in her stand. Not only can France always be assured 
of the support of her numerous allies on the Continent, 
but before the French note was sent the Quai d’Orsay 
had received certain assurances in this direction. Further- 
more, France stands in the position of leading at least 
half the members of the League, as she has consistently 
shown every time the members have got together in the 
Geneva assemblies. Without regard for the moment to the 
attitude of the majority of the five nations, signatories 
to the Washington naval treaty, it may safely be assumed 
that the majority of the nations represented at Geneva 
agree with the French position.” 

He gives the reasons for the French attitude as follows: 

“1. For reasons of political policies the Continental 
nations do not wish to be rushed into disarmament. 


“2. For reasons of enunciated principles as well as 
for reasons of policy European nations wish to keep linked 
consideration of the limitation of various kinds of arma- 
ment, land, sea and air. 

“3. Again, both for reasons of principle and policy, 
the majority of League members wish to keep the study 
of disarmament continuing at Geneva strictly under 
League auspices looking toward a general plan, including 
not only all nations but all form of armaments. 


“4. As a corollary of the above, the European nations 
do not wish to be led to salvation or damnation or any- 
where else by the United States. 

“5. The vast majority of nations regard the first 
Washington Conference as a party for England, America 
and Japan, into which France and Italy were sucked by 
accident. France has always detested the Washington 


treaty as an insult to her dignity.” 

_ The European diplomats themselves have a plan which 
Mr. James refers to as the League of Nations plan. It 
is as follows: “A schedule shall be drawn up of the land, 
sea and air forces which the nations now have or will 
have on completion of the programs now under way; 
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every nation shall state its strength frankly and accept 
the status quo at the time of making the schedule ; when- 
ever any nation departs from this schedule it must explain 
to the League and the world in general its reasons for 
so doing.” 

The situation has changed materially since the Wash- 
ington Conference. On this point Mr. James says: 

“Generally speaking, it may not be fully realized in 
America that, as the other nations see the matter, the 
United States is not in the same position from the material 
point of view as when President Harding called the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1921. Then the other nations were 
shaken by war, they had not got their feet well on the 
ground, they were uncomfortable before the confusion of 
a multiplicity of problems. There was the United States 
with immense wealth and vigor, united as she had never 
been before, carrying out a-naval program which would 
have given her first place on the sea. Americans were 
settling down to outbuilding all other nations, notably 
England. It seemed that at last America was to fulfill 
the dream of so many Americans to have first place on 
the sea. And then the American Government proposed 
that America should not have first place on the sea, that 
for the sake of the limitation of armaments and general 
good will, building should halt, that America should sacri- 
fice half a billion dollars worth of ships and have the 
same number of dreadnoughts as England. England 
found this a worthy proposition and Japan, facing pros- 
pects of being hopelessly outdistanced, agreed to accept 
a fleet status three-fifths the strength of England and 
America. America had a good bait at that time.” 


Present Trends in Russia 


In recent dispatches to the New York Times, and in 
an article in Current History for February, Walter Du- 
ranty, special correspondent of the Times in Russia, depicts 
present political and economic trends in that country. In 
the Current History article he analyzes the strife among 
the Soviet leaders. The official policy of the Communist 
Party is now termed “Leninism” not “communism” or 
“Marxism.” “Leninism,” Mr. Duranty defines as “a prac- 
tical application of Marxism to Russia.” In 1921 when 
the collapse of “militant communism” became evident, 
Lenin urged the adoption of the New Economic Policy. 
While this policy was, in a way, a compromise with 
capitalist methods, it still maintained the most important 
__tenet of the Bolshevik theories—full control of “big busi- 
ness” and the development through the cooperatives and 
state organizations of control over agricultural production 
by “a nation-wide system of sale and purchase depots.” 

Lenin, according to Mr. Duranty, was an opportunist 
and endeavored to adjust the Marxian theories to Russian 
life. He was able to see further than the rest of his 
party and to persuade them to his way of thinking. Since 
his death his followers have found it impossible to agree 
on methods to be used and the interpretation of theories. 

The main division between the two groups is on the 
attitude toward the peasants. The Stalin administration 
is striving to make the Soviet regime acceptable to the 
peasants. The opposition would force the peasants into 
selling their produce by heavy taxation and by raising 
the price of manufactured articles. Trotsky, Mr. Duranty 
thinks, tried to use the urban discontent with the peasants 
as a means of regaining his former power in the Soviet 


government. The chief reason for the failure of his 
campaign was party discipline. A compromise betwee 

the administration and the opposition was finally reachgs 
because the opposition was fundamentally loyal to @2F, 

party and because the administration felt obliged to main- 
tain party — Since there was no split in the party 
at this time, Mr. Duranty does not believe there will be 
one. It is more probable, he thinks, that some way will 


be found to allow for criticism and debate within the — 


rty. 
The difficulties of state business under the Soviet regime 
are indicated in an article by Mr. Duranty in the New 
York Times for February 4. Politically, Mr. Duranty 
says, the Soviet regime is very successful. Public service, © 
including railroads, street cars, etc., is maintained as well — 
as in the Czarist regime. But retail prices average 100 
per cent higher than factory costs. State employes are 
not accused of graft but rather of making too large profits - 
for the state. There has been great competition among 
state business men to make big profits for the state. This 
exploitation of the public has been possible because the 
demand for goods is frequently much greater than the 
supply. 
A new policy in regard to foreign concessions was 
announced on February 12. Hereafter, Mr. Duranty 
reports, the Soviet government proposes to grant no in- 
dustrial concessions that imply a large-scale monopoly © 
and to grant no concessions for purely trading or banking 
purposes. | 


Falling Death Rate in England 


Much interest has been aroused in this country duty, 
recent years in the remarkable fall in the death rate. “x.” 
similar interest seems to exist in Great Britain with refer- 
ence to British vitality statistics. There both the birth 
rate and the death rate are declining; and also the infant 
mortality rate. These trends are now well established 
and the London Nation comments that taken together 
they constitute the outstanding social phenomenon of {| 
modern times. 

The figures for England and Wales for the year 1926 
have just been published by the British Registrar General, 
and make possible the comparison shown in the following 
table. 

RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Deaths under 
one year 

Period Births Deaths per 1,000 b ‘ 
35.5 22.0 153 @ 
30.5 18.7 151 
1896-1900............ 20.3 17.7 156 
28.2 16.0 138 
i 17.8 116 70 


The Nation comments on the figures in part as follows? — 
“In these circumstances, it is obvious that a birth-~ 
rate of Early Victorian dimensions, or of the dimensions 
prevalent at any previous period of history, must meat 
increasing numbers on a scale beyond all parallel, » 
utterly beyond our capacity (will even the stoutest optint 
about our economic future suggest the contrary?) to ab 
sorb in well-paid employment.” 
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